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GOETHE'S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 
IN ELBGIAC VERSE. 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How-cthie lictie book wilt tell 


XL, 
Wovutp you know how I can write for you hundreds of epigrams? 
This way :— 
Take me not far from my love, I can write verses enough. J.O, 





VIVIEP. 


Tuts original and extraordinary player arrived in London 
on Monday last. He will make his first appearance at M. 
Jullien’s concerts on Monday evening next. The greatest 
anxiety prevails to hear him. The general public have not 
yet had an opportunity of appreciating his performances, 
since the audiences before whom Vivier appeared last season 
(at Benedict’s and the St. James's theatre), were almost ex- 
clusively aristocratic. 

The recent letter of M. Fétis, the well-known musical 
savant and critic, addressed to La Revue et Gazette Musicale 
de Paris, has raised the curiosity of professors and scientific 
men. Fétis is recognised as the severest judge among the 
acknowledged art-critics on the continent. Previous to Vi- 
vier’s recent visit to Brussels, Fétis appears to have doubted 
the veracity of those Parisian journalists who had recorded so 
many wonderful things of his talent; but in the letter to which 
which we have alluded, the famous critic does ample justice to 
the artist and speaks with singular enthusiasm of the man. 
We have little doubt that Vivier’s engagement will mate- 
rially add to the already great and various attractions of 
M. Jullien”s concerts, 





MARIA MILANOLLO.’ 


Ir is our painful duty to record the death of this gifted 
violinist and charming young lady. The musical world, 
in the executive department, could hardly have sustained a 
greater loss, Her performauce was as attractive as it was 
extraordinary. She imparted a peculiar fascination to every 
thing she executed: Perhaps no artist ever gave more un- 
mixed satisfaction; the admiration excited by her rare ex- 
cellence as a violinist being enhanced by the interest naturally 
felt in her youth and sex. It was indeed delightful to see a 
young and modest girl come timidly before the public, and 
perform the best works of the best masters in a manner which 
in many respects was unequalled. Her tone was firm and 
vibrating, her style the most graceful and natural that it is 
possible to conceive. Whether she played in a concerto or 
fantasia solus, or took part in a quartett or a duet with her 
sister Teresa, she was equally charming, equally astonishing, 
We believe that for a short time she received instructions from 


| the celebrated Ernst, who arranged the Carnaval de Venise as 
a duet for the sisters, and who, as well as Sivori, spoke of ner 
as a violinist of the first order. She obtained European fame 
both as a soloist and as a concertante performer. We under- 
stand she has left two sisters, who, although younger than , 
herself, already give great promise of arriving at excellence. 
We hope this may be true. A visit from Teresa Milanollo, the 
eldest sutsiving sister, who is wel] known to the world of music, 
would be most welcome at the present time, not only for her 
bea ‘sake, but for the of the pide felt by all lovers of 
‘thé art for thefmemory of the youiig and talented Maria, whose 
loss to her family and the world are equally to be lamented. 





DR. MAINZER AT MANCHESTER. 


Tue cultivation of the musical art is likely to be beneficially 
aided by the exertions and influence of Dr. Mainzer, now 
established in Manchester. Our correspondent, Henri Panofka, 
has published a second letter in the Revue et Gazette Musicale, 
the pith of which we shall take leave to abstract, as the letter 
contains both information and instruction worthy the notice 
of the public in general and the teacher in particular. The 
first letter of Mons. Panofka bore direct reference to the cal- 
tivation of music under Dr. Mainzer’s direction, and descanted 
freely on his new system. The second epistle, in addition to 
enlarged observations on the system of the doctor, provides 
some general reflections, which are no less complimentary to 
Mons. Panofka as a thinker than as a musician. 

Mons. Panofka commences by saying that the interest taken 
in*the cultivation of music by the inhabitan:s of Manchester, 
alluded to in the former letter, does not exclusively apply to 
the amusement derivable from its exercise. The art is equally 
regarded with a view to utility and moral influence. Its 
importance as an essential part of education is universally 
admitted. He then refers more particularly to Dr. Mainzer’s 
classes, and the extraordinary progress obtained by the novel 
mode of teaching. Mons, Panofka observes, that in reading 
the reports of the. performances of Mainzer’s pupils, on the 
new method of instruction, he imputed the extraordinary 
success achieved to the effect which novelty always produces 
on mixed audiences, or to the popularity which Dr. Mainzer 
had obtained among ‘all classes, a popularity no less due to his 
personal qualities than to his talents as a teacher. “In 
following his course of instruction,” we quote M. Panofka, ‘I 
became convinced that it is by the excellence of his method no 
less than his manner of explaining it that such surprising results 
are obtained. Elementary instruction in music is often given 
by young men who are at the commencement of their musical 
career, and even when they are given by accomplished 
musicians are they not often deprived of any intellectual 
character, or, at least, do they not lack the stamp of higher 
mental and literary culture ?” 

“ Mainzer, on the other hand,” continues Mons. Panofka, 
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“‘who is as remarkable for the qualities of his mind, the 
extent of his studies, and his literary ability, as for his musical 
knowledge, gives an importance to the subject of his lessons 
which common teachers would think useless. He treats his 
lessons not only as one who is teaching the art of singing, but 
who strives to raise in the eyes of his audience both the art 
itself and its professors. Instead of fatiguing his pupils with 
scales, keys, &c., he enters at once into the practical depart- 
ment, and makes them sing the three notes sol, la, si, only. 
The pupils are delighted at hearing the simple effects they 
produce, for who does not know that these three notes sung 
by forty voices, accompanied by common chords on the piano 
or organ, must produce a striking effect. In this manner he 
proceeds, making them understand the value of notes, rests, 
time, &c., and I have myself seen Mainzer effect all this in 
one lesson, at the end of which the pupils were able to 
sing to words J. J. Rousseau’s celebrated song on three notes. 
Is such a result generally obtained in one lesson? Which of 
us does not retain a painful recollection of his first solfeggio 
exercises? Many pupils, on the contrary, look forward with 
impatience to their coming lessons. This shows that Mainzer 
knows how to make them attractive, and how to teach the 
art in a manner both instructive and captivating. He throws 
a charm over all that is cloying and tedious in the elements 
of music, and keeps his pupils principally engaged in such prac- 
tical exercises as they can easilyaccomplish ; and, accordingly, 
they find in their own progress a new stimulus to further exer- 
tions. This is his secret-—Mainzer’s lessons have a moral and 
philosophical importance. What he teaches his pupils does not 
concern music alone; in his lessons he finds means to speak 
to the moral feelings—to the heart and to the intellect. He 
is‘the true teacher of the people—he exercises over them a 
moral influence; hence the eminence on which he stands in 
the midst of the thousand teachers who surround him; 
hence the enthusiasm which follows him, and which is shared 
equally by parent and child.” 

“*T saw all these effects produced at the end of a fortnight,” 
adds Mons. Panofka in conclusion, ‘* and now I understand 
why the inhabitants of Manchester desire to obtain Mainzer’s 
services, and to attach him exclusively to their city.” 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 


BOOK I. 
OF THE ORIGIN OF ART, AND THE CAUSES OF ITS DIFFERENCE IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. 





CHAP, If. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 708.) 


X. In the earliest times the Greeks carved ivory, and 
Homer speaks of sword-handles and sword-sheaths, nay, of 
beds, and many other things which were made of it. The 
chairs of the first kings and consuls at Rome were likewise of 
ivory, and any Roman who aimed at the rank of those who 
enjoyed this honor, had a chair of his own, made of ivory. 
The whole senate sat on chairs of this sort, when a funeral 
oration was held from the rostra in the forum. The lyres and 
trestles were also made of ivory, and Seneca had in his house 
at Rome five hundred ebony tables, with ivory feet. In some 
old vessels of baked earth in the Vatican library, the legs of the 
chairs are painted completely white, probably to indicate ivory. 
In Greece, there were about a hundred statues of ivory and 


the size of life (a). Even ina little village in Arcadia, there 
was a fine Aisculapius; and also on the road to Pellene, in 
Achza, there was in a temple the image of Pallas, made of 
the same material. In a temple at Cyzicum, at Pontus, in 
which the joinings of the stones were ornamented with golden 
clasps, there stood an ivory Jupiter whom an ivory Apollo was 
crowning. At Tibur also, there was a Hercules of the same 
kind. Even in the island of Malta there were some ivory 
statues of Victoria, also from the earliest times, but elaborated 
with the highest art. Herodes Atticus, the famed and fertile 
orator of the time of Trajan and the Antonines, caused a 
chariot with four gilt horses, the hoofs of which were of ivory, 
to be set up at Corinth, in the temple of Neptune (b), Among 
so many discoveries that have been made, there has been no 
trace of ivory statues, excepting some small figures (c), be- , 
cause ivory, like the teeth of other animals, becomes calcined 
in the earth, with the sole exception of wolf's teeth (d). At 
Tyrinthus, in Arcadia, (¢), there was a Cybele of gold, but 
the face was composed of teeth of the Hippopotamus (/). 

XI. In working statues out of such matcrials, people seem 
to have begun with finishing the head, and then to have pro- 
ceeded to the other parts, as may be surmised from Pausanias’s 
information respecting the statue of Jupiter at Megara, made 
of ivory and gold. However, since the Pelepponesian war in- 
terrupted the work, the head alone was finished, and the rest 
was made of earth and bronze. As something extraordinary, 
I may mention a small ivory figure of a child, a palm high, 
which is to be found in the museum of Mr. Hamilton, the’ 
British plenipotentiary at Naples. 

XII. The first stone of which statues were made seems to 
have been the"very same as that which was used for the oldest 
buildings in Greece, as, for instance, the temple of Jupiter at 
Elis, viz., a sort of tophaceous stone of a whitish colour. 
Plutarch mentions a‘Silenus made out of this sort of stone (d). 
At Rome, the Travertine marble was also employed for the 
same purpose, and in the villa of Cardinal Alexander Albani, 
there was a consular statue, while there is another in the 
palace of Altieri, which is in a sitting position, and holds a 
tablet on its knee; besides a female figure, like the one of the 
size of life, which, with a ring on the fore-finger, is standing 
in the Villa Belloni. These are the figures of this stone at 


Rome. (e) Figures of this sort of stone-generally stand only 
aound graves. 






Sr.ect Varionum Nortss. 

(a)”Generally, the face,!the hands, and the feet were of ivory, like 
those of the statue of Pallas ati Aigira, in which the rest of the figure 
was of wood, partly gilt, partly painted. The naked figure of Venus, 
with which Pygmalion fell in love, was of ivory, and so was the statue of 
Minerva in the Forum Augusti at Rome, and that of Jupiter, in the 
Temple of Metellus. The Olympian Jupiter was of ivory and gold,—-Fea, 

(4) It might, perhaps, be doubted whether the ancients made many 
large works out of ivory, and whether what are called ivory statues were 
not for the most part those of which only the face and the other visible 
bare parts were made of ivory. Pliny seemed to confirm this hypothesis 
by saying, ‘“‘ Antequam codem’ebore numinum ora spetarentur et. men- 
sarum pedes,” The ivory statues of Germanicus and Britannicus were 
probably not large on this account.. However, others must have been 
large—as, for instance, the statue of the Minerva Alea, which Augustus 
took with him from Tega to Rome, and of which Pausanias expressly 
says, that it was eXedavros dia ravyros remoinpevoy.—Lessings, . 

(c) In the collection of bronze and other small ancient monuments, 
which are kept in the Florentine gallery, there is the. figure of a, pigmy, 
five or six inches high. He bears a vanquished stork on bis shoulder, 
and is well executed, the artist having been particularly successful in the 
character and expression of this valuable little figure. In the Vatican 
Museum there was also a little ivory bas-relief, which represented Iris 
offering her breast to Apis, The work, however, is more remarkable for 





gold, most of them from the earlier period of art, and above 


the material than for art.—Meyer. 
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(d) A person at Rome has a wollf’s tooth on which the twelve gods are 
carved.—Winckelmann, 

The author is wrong in believing that wolf’s teeth are not calcined, 
because he has seen one which has been preserved from ancient times. 
This is not a sufficient proof, since pieces of ivory, which, according to 
the opinion of Winckelmann and everybody, become calcined, are never- 
theless preserved, like the harder teeth of other animals. Buonarotti 
treats of the calcining of ivory, and of many ancient works made of 
that material. Books also were bound with ivory tablets, especially those 
which the consuls, and other magisterial persons, were accustomed to 
send to their friends on the occasion of the public games and thie festi- 
vals which were given on their entrance into office. These were called 
Diptycha.—Fea. 

(e) Rather say at Tiryus, in Argolis.—Siebelis. 

(f) In Proconnesus, a little island of Asia Minor, and afterwards in 
Cyzicus, on the subjection of that island, Winckelmann has confounded 
this Cybele with other statues in Tiryus, of which Pausanias has spoken 
shortly before, 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
NO. CIX. 


Tue law has no exception; ev’ry man 
Plac’d in this world must through a furnace pass 
Of heavy torture, like that bull of brass, 

In which the artist tested his own plan, 

All must this furnace enter—not all can 
Come out of it unscath’d—alas! alas 
But those who do, look through their souls like glass, 

And all the hidden intricacies scan. 

Harsh is the school of wisdom! She gives out 
Tasks which it pains to learn; and loves to shape 
Each single precept as a groan or tear. 

Thou must become a pupil, without doubt, 

Though thou learn’st not : so seek not to escape, 
But only pray for fortitude to bear. 


7 





THE DRAMA—THE STARRING SYSTEM. 


Tae following wise-looking letter has appeared in the 
Morning Post, from one of the late dramatic controversialists 
of that journal. If we mistake not respecting the cognomen 
of the writer, we have dealt him bard knocks erewhile in the 
Musical World. We shall not, however, be so severe on the 
present occasion; though certainly ‘“‘ Philodramatis” gives 
spur enough to our most cogent animadversions. Thus speaks 
the wise-looking epistle :— 


“Stx,—The exposition of our national drama, as given by 
Mr. Webster’s company at the Haymarket, merits, as it obtains, 
the careful attention of the public. The taste for legitimate plays 
and legitimate acting is not dead, and it becomes those who are 
sensible of the importance of the stage as an instrument, and a 
most potent one, of moral and intellectual improvement to direct 
by generous criticism, and to foster, by liberal encouragement, 
such earnest attempts at the resuscitation of an almost forgotten 
art as we now witness under the management of Mr. Webster. 

“The system which, in theatrical parlance, is called ‘starring,’ 
(no very modest title, and therefore fit enough for a thing little 
akin to modesty), has been, as far as the season goes, abandoned. 
This is well. e undue elevation of individuals, however great, 
is calculated to depress the spirits of the dramatic community, and 
to check, if not to blight, the opening promise of genius. In th® 

igh and palany days of the stage no such principle was admitted. 
rs, Siddons and her illustrious compeers, with, I think, the one 
exception of Mr, Young, rose by degrees into the sphere of 
eminence which they adorned, and when encircled by the highest, 
hr that modesty and merit are dogs that always run in couples, 
trust Mr. Webster will continue in the same course he has entered 


upon, 

wal is and what is not ‘triumphant success’ and ‘ glorious hits.’ 
The very language employed in theatrical puffing, by its measure- 
less vulgarity and meanness, shows how widely its spirit is apart 
from real and lasting excellence. 


and leave the sepa right in the end—to decide on 


“ And then there is the inconceivable vanity of elongated letters 
in placards and bills. Who, until Mr. Bunn and Mr. Anderson 
explained the matter, would have supposed that the size of types 
employed in announcing their performances, could be a subject of 
bargain between managers and players. All such ineffable weak- 
ness ought to be discountenanced ; and every name from the 
highest to the humblest, should be printed in the same type. 
What right has a manager*or printer to tell the world that Mr. 
Ranter is worth two inches ‘of letter, and Mr. Roarer only one— 
that Miss Pirouette is eutitled to twelve, and Miss Tiptoe to no 
more than six? Let us see the play cast as the theatre can best 
afford. We wish to form our own judgment, which being that of 
numbers, and of numbers disinterested, must outweigh the dicta of 
managers and actors, who are the persons to be judged of. Mr. 
Webster may indeed say with Hamlet’s players, ‘ We have reformed 
that indifferently with us.’ But the public has a right to reply, 
with Hamlet himself, ‘Oh, reform it altogether.’ By huge letters 
and mighty flattery of himself an actor may indeed for a week or 
two drag a gaping and a paying crowd neck and crop into a ‘ House,’ 
but he must soon retire to some other locality, and star it there in 
the same fashion, unless his sterling worth outmeasure even the 
monstrous types which deform our streets and astonish our horses ; 
and if the merit be there, it will work its way without the letters. 

“Thave spoken in my former letters mainly’ of tragedy, for 
tragedy has chiefly suffered by this,and other kindred vices. But 
take an example from comedy. No lady equestrian has encountered 
the risk of a broken neck by hideous moving vans proclaiming the 
return of Mr, Webster or of Mr. Keeley to the Haymarket. 
Mrs Glover’s appearance was heralded by no such pompous 
offensiveness. Were these great artists coldly received in con- 
sequence? Quite the contrary. They are the ‘ good wine which 
needs no bush,’ I doubt, indeed, if the characters in which they 
have severally appeared, were ever better performed on any stage. 
The public knows this, and no extent of letters in the bills could 
have produced a heartier or more ready recognition of the fact. 

“‘ Let tragedy have, then, the same advantage. Let it be left 
to the impartial decision of popular opinion who is, and who is not, 
the most meritorious. In a word, let the ‘starring’ system be 
abolished at once and for ever, and we may then hope to con- 
gratulate, not the theatres only, but the community, on results as 
brilliant as those which I am old enough to remember with 
satisfaction and delight. 

“I am, Sir, your most faithful, humble servant, 
“ PHILODRAMa TIS,” 


The praise of Mr. Webster is well and just, but is hardly 
apropos to the subject. Mr. Webster never had fuller au- 
diences in his theatre, and never made accounts of more teem- 
ing coffers than when the two greatest “stars” of the day, 
Macready and Power, were engaged. Philo-dramatis avers, 
that, “as far as the season goes, the ‘starring system has 
been abandoned.” The letter of “ Philodramatis” having 
been written before] the Keans’ coming cannot apply to 
these talented artists, whose names’ and most justly, have 
been set down emphatically in all the advertisements 
and notices. The: truth is, the term “ starring-system,” 
is as great a buggaboo as “the decline of the legitimate 
drama,” “support of foreign artists,” or any of those 
many mouth-spun effusions of popular opinion, which are the 
indubitable offspring of envy and exacerbation, of ignorance 
and little-mindedness. ‘‘ The undue elevation of individuals,” 
as Philodramatis calls the particularizing of our first per- 
formers, is impossible to avoid. It would be unjust to art and 
to actors, and would be absolutely impolitic in managers, if 
such artists as Mr, or Mrs. Charles Kean had achieved a great 
suceess, and one which had obtained the unanimous eulogiums 
of the press, if such success were suffered to pass unchronicled 
in the bills, and the names of those who had ach’eved 
that success be undistinguished by mark, comment, or some 
| other mode of individualizing—say the common mode of 
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making use of large letters. It is the ‘ undue elevation” of 
artists of mean capacity, that is calculated to injure the pros- 
perity of the drama—though how it may tend “to check, if 
not to blight, the opening promise of genius,” is beyond our 
mental fathom. Does “ Philodramatis” mean that the fact 
of Macready’s name, or Charles Kean’s appearing in extra 
type, is likely to damp the rising genius of Mr. Creswick, or 
Mr. Holl ? 

“« Philo-dramatis” is evidently an ardent supporter of Mr. 
Webster, and so are we; but “ Philo-dramatis” goes the 
wrong way to uphold the energetic manager of the Haymarket 
by urging in his favour attenuated excellencies to which he 
lays no claim, and which, if he did, would lower him as a 
man of policy in public estimation. Mr. Webster's virtue is 
to eschew the “ puffing system” altogether, and to work out 
the ‘starring system” only when his theatre can boast of a 
“ star,” which is most rarely, there being so very few “‘ stars” 
in our dramatic horizon. Indeed, the coming of dramatic 
“stars” is now so rare, that they might more properly be 
termed ‘“‘ comets.” But, as was said, or should have been said, 
the public must be invited through their eyes. Play-bills are 
cards of invitation which require not only a certain suavity of 
diction, but a certain stimulating quality in their details, 
and a certain captivation in their appearance, to find favour 
with the public. If one receive an invitation to dinner in 
such terms merely as ‘‘ come dine with me,” there is no en- 
ticement held out ; but if to the words ‘come dine with me” 
be added ‘on turtle and venison, good wines, and dainty 
cates,” the prandial request becomes more delectable to the 
senses of the invited. It is no small inducement if the 
epistle be neatly writ on fair vellum, and sealed with a coat 
from the Heralds’ Office. Now then, we contend it is just so 
with a play-bill; spruce terms must be used, the best fare set 
down, and the flavour of the actors pointed out emphatically. 
It must not be forgotten that hundreds of persons are enticed 
to the theatres by what they read in the bills, and in the 
streets too. Should managers, to please Sirs, Critics, and 
Connoisseurs, forego their common verbal allurements? It is 
enough if they adhere to truth in the bills, and refrain from 
extravagant praisés of those who have deserved none, and ob- 
tained none. Will “ Philodramatis” censure Mr. Webster 
for heading his bills of the 9th instant, “‘ Great attraction on 
Lord Mayor’s Day?” We do not—simply because the attrac- 
tions might reasonably be termed “great.” 

In fine, we decidedly set our faces against all spurious in- 
dications of excellence in public notices, as holding out a false 
lure to theatrieal visitors, and as leading to an error of judge 
ment in those who take the colour of their opinions from what 
they read. 

Our readers must judge between our sentiments and those 
of ‘ Philodramatis.” 





THE VERNON GALLERY. 


Our suggestion that the press of England should follow the 
exainple of the Morning Chronicle, and take up this matter, 
has been the means of rousing several of the principal journals 
to a sense of their duty, as guardians of the public interests 
and guiders of the public taste, We have not room for more 
than one of the articles that have appeared, and the one we 
shall select is from Punch, who, not for the first time, has 
adopted a hint from these columns :— 


“The Vernon Gallery has been stowed ‘away, like so much wood, in 
a coal cellar. Art must be going down in our country when you have to 
descend area steps to look for it. The trustees of our National Gallery 








have evidently the soulsof butlers, and think that pictures, like casks of 
beer, improve in their drawing when they are kept underground. But- 
lers, however, when they go down to the cellar, take candles with them. 
They do see what they are about: but in jthe Vernon Gallery the atmos- 
phere at the best is an illuminated fog; and“people knock against one 
another, and growl and grumble, as only Englishmen can do when put to 
it. Many were the exclamations we heard of ‘ Now then, stupid!’ whilst 
the painfnl cry, every second minute, of ‘ Where are you shoving to?’ 
revealed the sad history of an injured corn, or, mayhap, an oppressed 
bunion, smarting under the iron heel of the heaviest despotism. We 
felt for these poor sufferers, complaining audibly, and evidently strug- 
gling, in a misty twilight, to catch the careless oppressor who had trodden 
on their softest feelings. The gloom, however, favored their escape, and 
may probably aid the elopement, some wintry afternoon, of our finest 
Landseers, or most valuable Mulreadys. Really a light might be afforded, 
if it was only a rushlight, to cast a ray of glory upon our poor eclipsed 
native artists. Why not let lanterns be let out near Wilkie’s statue, or 
candles be sold at one penny a-piece, or small dips be handed to 
every visitor who ventures down the cellar, as they do in the Austrian 
salt mines. Little link-boys might be allowed to traffick outside, to show 
the way to the Vernon Gallery. It is too bad that foreigners should go 
away with the notion that English art is in such a state of profound 
darkness in our country, as our Fine Arts Commissioners: have too suc- 
cessfully thrown around it in Trafalgar Square. Even Turner’s dazzling 
sunshines have been turned into the most November midnights; and 
there is not one picture left hanging in which ‘ the lights’ have not been 
completely extinguished. It is most melancholy to see an amateur 
viewing a sunrise by the light of a lucifer. The Vernon Gallery’may be 
‘ well worth seeing,’ but the difficulty is, how to see it. We went to see 
pictures and saw nothing but blink. Altogether the treatment of Mr. 
Vernon is the blackest piece of ingratitude a country was ever guilty of 
towards a benefactor.” 


Now that Punch has taken up his pen it behoves the autho- 
rities to look out for squalls. Depend upon it Puach will not 
desist until he is compelled to leave off. But seriously, the 
subject calls loudly for immediate consideration. ‘I'he local 
allotted to the munificent national bequest of Mr. Vernon is a 
positive dishonor to the country. 





TEMPLE CHURCH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue organ in this church, one of the few remaining instra« 
ments built by Father Schmidt, has lately undergone various 
alterations and extensive additions by Messrs. Robson. The 
organ possessed a very inefficient set of pedals, consisting of 
an octave and a half only, and a single octave of pedal pipes 
of excessively large scale, which have been removed, and in 
their stead inserted a pedal board of two octaves and a half, 
CCCtoF. An entirely new pedal organ constructed upon 
the same principle, containing three complete stops, has been 
added. The stops are thus disposed:—1. Open diapason, 
CCC, 16 feet.—2. Stopped diapason, C C C, 16-feet tone.— 
3. Double stopped diapason, C C C C, 32-feet tone. All 
these stops are carried through the pedal range (thirty notes), 
thus rendering this department of the instrument, as far as thw 
number of stops admits, perfect. The advantages gained by 
this arrangement are very great, whether viewed in regard to 
the increased depth of tone, the power that the organ is now 
@pable of producing, or the discretion accorded to the per- 
former of regulating the strength of the bass according to that 
of the other parts of the instrament. The swell, before very 
effective, has been made more so by the introduction of a 
clarion, and a bassoon stop has been added to the choir: all 
three manual organs have been supplied with new keys, with 
white naturals (the old ones being black), on the model of 
those usually applied to grand piano-fortes, the swell keys 
being made to the same compass as those of the great and 
choir organs, not previously the case. Six new coupling 
movements and pedal registers have also been added, one of 
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:which is made to unite the choir to the great organ, so that all 
the choir stops answer as doubles to the great. This move- 
ment, we believe, has only been applied to this organ and the 
organ of St.. Dunstan in the West. Great credit is due to 
the Messrs. Robson for the manner in which these alterations 
and additions have been effected, and the Temple Church may 
be said to possess one of the best organs in London. On 
Sunday last two full services, composed by the organist, Mr. 
E. J. Hopkins, were performed by the gentlemen of the choir. 
We have before noticed Mr. Hopkins’s abilities, both as an 
organist and composer, and are pleased to he able to remark, 
that in these productions he fully sustains his reputation in the 
Jatter capacity. The gentlemen of the choir, Messrs. Seguin, 
Young, Benson, Hodson, Roe, Lovell, Dando, and Master 
Hinton, with the other choristers, acquitted themselves most 
efficiently in the interpretation of these clever but by no means 
easy services, 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tuts new society, an offshoot of the Scacred Harmonic 
Society, commenced its season on Friday, the 3rd instant, with 
the Messiah. The separation of Mr. Surman last year from 
the elder society, and the results consequent thereon, are well 
known to our readers, and need not be commented on here. 
Mr. Surman’s numerous and influential friends, after his 
secession, rallied around him, proffered their assistance and 
co-operation in the establishment of a second Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and offered him the conductor's baton. Mr. Surman 
‘considered there was room in London for two institutions of 
the kind, and at once occupied the office, and entered with his 
usual energy and perseverance upon the getting together an 
efficient and numerous body of forces. How he effected this 
object, and how he overcame difficulties almost insurmountable, 
we have elsewhere recorded. The three initiative performances 
of last season, considering what he had to contend against, 
reflected exceeding credit on Mr. Surman’s tact and manage- 
ment. The bringing together such a mass of singers, and 
making them go together with more than tolerable precision 
and force, was a strong proof that he was not unequal to the 
responsibility placed in his hands. The performances of last 
season were far from perfect, but they indicated qualities 
which required only time and training to develope. 

On Friday evening one of the greatest crowds we ever wit- 
nessed at Exeter Hall, assembled to hear the Messiah performed 
by the members of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Mr. Surman had arranged his orchestra differently from Mr. 
Costa. His instrumental forces were all in front, and allocated 
something after the fashion of the orchestra in theatres. The 
principal singers were placed behind the instruments—that is, 
the instruments were between the principal singers and the 
audience—an arrangement entirely differing from Mr. Costa’s 
‘recent orchestral disposition. We are inclined to think Mr. Sur- 
man’s new alteration is not for the best. The band are placed 
so low that the sound from the instruments is occasionally 
swallowed up by the voices, and is comparatively in- 
audible to more than half the house. The principal singers 
being placed higher than usual, were perhaps heard to greater 
advantage. The chorus were placed much as before. The 
performance was a decided improvement on last year. Mr. 
Surman has retained all the amateurs he had found previously 
efficient, and has made some good additions both in the 
choir and the orchestra. The Messiah was consequently given 
in a praiseworthy manner. We found much to commend in 
the choir, who gave several of the choruses with great effect, 








especially ‘Unto us a child is bora,” which was encored- 
Occasionally, however, we could not but detect an unsteadiness 
and a want of decision, which, considering the difficulty of 
some of the choruses in a newly born society, was sufficiently 
pardonable. Mr. Surman, generally speaking, took the times 
well, and led his forces with good judgment. We are pleased 
to accord our suffrages in favor of a society which has so far 
exhibited the best elements of success, namely, the determi- 
mation to do well. 

The principal singers were the Misses Birch and Dolby, and 
the Messrs. Lockey, Leffler, and H. Phillips, who acquitted 
themselves with their usual ability. 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 


HayMarket.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s first appear- 
ance on Monday drew one of the most dense and fashionable 
audiences we have witnessed for some time at this theatre. 
The play selected was the Wife’s Secret, in which the two 
great artists have won such unprecedented success. We need 
not again refer tothe particular exeellencies displayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Chafles Kean in this drama; these have become 
stereotyped in’ the public mind)-and their triumphs accom- 
plished therein will endure for many a long dayto come. We 
never saw Mr. Kean display more manly vigour, more thorough 
art, more admirable judgment, or more intense feeling than he 
did on Monday evening in Sir Walter Amyott. Nor did Mrs. 
Charles Kean ever exhibit her own exquisite delicacy and 
pure feminine grace in a more truthful or happier light. As 
often as we have attended the performance of the Wife's 
Secret, we never witnessed more effect produced by the two 
celebrated artists than on the night in question. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean were recalled again and again, and at the fall of the 
curtain absolutely overwhelmed with the applauses of a 
delighted audience. 

On Wednesday Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean appeared in 
Money, and obtained the same vociferous acclamation they did 
on the Monday. Last evening the Wife’s Secret was 
repeated. 

We are gratified in mentioning that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean, to demonstrate their hostility to the “‘ starring 
system,” have signified their intention of undertaking any 
parts, however unworthy of their acknowledged great abilities, 
in any piece which may be considered ‘as tending to the 
completeness of the ensemble. We need hardly direct 
attention to this act of condescension on the part of the 
artists. It is altogether unprecedented in the history of 
theatricals, and the public cannot be too grateful for what may 
be set down as nothing short of the greatest devotion to art. 
Mr. Webster, no doubt with gratitude beyond all expression, 
has already announced Mrs. Charles Kean to appear in the 
afterpiece of the Ransom this evening. With such artists to 
fill up characters which have heretofore been consigned to 
second-rate or third-rate performers, the visitors to the Hay- 
market may confidently look forward to having plays perso- 
nated in the most complete manner that has been achieved of 
laté years on the stage. The prospects of the Haymarket 
begin to brighten, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean will prove 
the greatest benefaction that ever adorned the art theatrical in 
this country. 


Prinxcess’s.—Norma with Mademoiselle de Roissi, and 
Leoline with Charles Braham, Weiss, and Miss Rafter, have 
been the leading performances of the week. Madlle. de Roissi 
is underlined to appear in the Lucia di Lammermoor. Thus we 
find that the manager is contented, at least for the present, to 
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trust his successes to French and Italian operas, and to con- 
fide in a French artist as his prima donna ; and this leads us to 
the consideration, what are the hopes we can entertain for the 
English opera. At the Princess's the only operas performed 
since the opening have been the Lucta, Figlia del Reggimento, 
Norma, and Leoline, all foreign compositions. At Covent 
Garden the manager commenced with Wallace and Balfe, but 
the works of these musicians did not seem to prove particularly 
attractive, else Mr. Bunn would not have closed the theatre in 
consequence of the illness of Mr. Reeves, who did not perform 
in Maritana, nor in the Bohemiam Girl, nor in the Enchantress. 
Mr. Bunn, then, after the example of Mr. Maddox, pursued 
the foreign system, and since the first appearance of Mr. 
Reeves we have had alternations of Haydée and Norma, both 
works of foreign musicians, with a foreign prima-donna figuring 
in one of them. There is something amusingly coincidental, 
or coincidentally amusing in this. Mr. Bunn and Mr. Maddox 
appear to have been bitten with the mania for foreign prima- 
donnas and foreign productions, and to have eschewed for 
awhile all idea regarding the getting up of an English work. 
To be sure, we have been promised by the Covent Garden 
management original operas by Balfe, Wallace, and Mons. 
Schira; and by Mr. Maddox ditto by Edward Loder and some 
individual unannounced ; but in the mean time Norma at both 
houses, and Haydée, Lucia, Figlia del Reggimento, and Leoline 
at one or the other swung from their moorings are endeavoring 
to sail down the ocean of popular favour, while our home- 
built barks are quietly reposing in port, expecting some 
chance gale to waft them into notice. Doubtless the managers 
find good account in setting aside native operas and uphold- 
ing foreign prima donnas, and if they find the public pleased 
we have no right to censure. The managers of theatres solely 
devoted to the drama have been rated soundly for their 
repugnance to what is called “ legitimate performances.” It 
must be urged in favour of these that they pay for every 
original work which they produce, and that, even though the 
piece produced be of foreign extraction, it must be rendered 
into English, and;the author reimbursed for his trouble. As 
the “legitimate drama” involves no such expense it would 
evidently be the policy of the manager to get up plays be- 
longing thereto, but finding his audiences require novelty, 
novelty must be provided. The.operatic manager, on the other 
hand, pays for neither the libretto nor the music of an opera. 
The payment falls upon the publisher of the work, who buys 
both words and score. Nay more, in extreme cases, the pub- 
lisher has sometimes to pay a manager for the production of an 
opera. Under these circumstances, there lies, we think, less 
excuse with the operatic than with the dramatic manager for 
the non-production of native works. They involve no expense 
beyond the getting up, though this, it must be allowed, is 
frequently heavy, heavier, in most instances, than any outlay 
expended on new dramatic productions. 

It would appear, from the persistence which operatic mana: 
gers have shown of jate in producing worn out compositions 
of foreign musicians, that the English public are decidedly 
averse to any music proceeding from their own countrymen. 
We can hardly believe this. Have the managers forgotten 
the successes achieved by The Mountain Sylph, The Siege of 
Rochelle, The Maid of Artois, The Devil’s Opera, The Bohe- 
mian Girl, Maritana, Giselle, and others? and is it possible 
that operas which Jenny Lind, nor Persiani, nor Grisi could 
rescue entirely from apathy, can have renovated themselves from 
by their recent interpretations, and found new favour in the ears 
of the listeners? Well, the pregnant treasury is the best answer, 
and as long as managers find their entertainments prove attrac- 


tive, so long are they authorised in running the pieces which 
are the causes of attraction. Only we are somewhat sceptical, 
and cannot fancy the public so intensely wedded to foreign 
works which have neither novelty, nor greatness, nor first-rate 
performers in their interpretation to recommend them. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Mitan.—(Extract from a private Letter.)—Sad, indeed, 
are the operatic affairs of Milan at this precise moment. The 
Scala has been closed a long time, but Count Radetsky has 
given Merelli, late lessee of that magnificent theatre, one hun- 
dred thousand swanzigas (£3,300), to open the Cannob- 
biana theatre for the entertainment of his officers and soldiers. 
The “ platea,” (pit), is crammed every night with the military 
in full or undress uniform, interspersed with a very small 
sprinkling of civilians; the boxes being tolerably filled with 
general officers, colonels, and their ladies. I go to the gallery, 
and pay sixty cents (5d.); two swanzigas (1s. 3d.), is paid in 
the “‘platea.” The company is composed of Gassier, a bari- 
tone, (pupil of Piacenti), who has a nice voice with much agi- 
lity, and his wife, a Spaniard, with little voice, but sings well; 
the tenor, Sinico ; altra prima donna, La Gruitz; the buffo, 
Soares, and Scalese, and no basso profondo. They have given 
the Barbiere di Siviglia, which pleased excessively, the Spa- 
niard introducing two or three ballads of her country with 
great applause from the Tedeschi (Germans). Sinico is too 
heavy, but he is liked. The baritone also gives great satis- 
faction. La Regina di Golconda of Donizetti, with La Gruitz, 
Sinico, Gassier, and Scalese, has had much success; and, 
lastly, the Stradella, by Flotow, some German or other, who 
certainly has not the organ of melody strongly developed. 
The officers applaud some times: but an opera less devoid of 
merit, is rather difficult to conceive ; the twanging of a large 
bell being the most striking part of the performance—rather 
deafening certainly—amidst the hisses of the few Italians which 
the Germans rudely oppose. In a day or two, the Nuovo 
Figaro will be produced. Two ballets have gained nightly 
applause from the officers. There is no dancer of any note ; 
you know I don’t trouble myself much about the hopping and 
skipping, especially asI find that in the top regions a good nap is 
better than straining one’s eyesight to look after nothing very 
particular. I often meet in the gallery some banker, or stray 
Milanese nobleman. The pit is not considered fashionable, so 
the few gentlemen who are still remaining at Milan go up 
stairs now and then, and pay sixty cents. This is the only 
theatre open here now, excepting, if it may be called a theatre, 
the ‘‘Geroloma,” Anglice, ‘The Dancing Dolls.” 





New Yorx. — (From a Correspondent.)—Mrs, Anna 
Bishop, who is here with Bochsa, is playing at the Park in 
scenas and operatic monologues, if I may apply the term to 
vocal exhibitions. She is very much admired and followed, 
The papers are loud in her praise as a singer, and her nightly 
appearance on a canvass barricade, in the dress of a French 
officer, singing the Marseillaise hymn, draws down much ap- 
plause and many bouquets. Mrs. Bishop keeps the house in 
handsome style, and entertains the reporters for the press in a 
very generous manner. At least this is what Iam told, The 
Italian Opera is about to open here in a short time. A very 
good company, for this side of the Atlantic, is collected, and, 
it is hoped, it will be sustained. The most elegant theatricals 
we have, however, in New York, are the French. Once a 
year, or so, we have a specimen, and everything in their per- 









formances is so neat, consistent, and natural, that they con- 
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trast strongly with the stiffness of the Italian and the sloven- 
liness of the English schools. Madame Laborde continues to 
maintain her position in advance, and far in advance, of any 
other artiste in this country. If Lind, Grisi, Alboni, Carlotta 
Grisi, Cerito, or Taglioni, would pay us a flying visit, they 
would not regret it. Now is the auspicious moment for 
these children of the song and the dance. A _ revived 
taste has attended the erection of our new and elegant 
theatres. In a year or two we shall betake ourselves to the 
lecture-room, or to the balls of society. Let them come now, 
if they wish to make money. Our taste grows with what it 
feeds upon, and we are ready to receive your greatest artists 
and to do them all honour. The divorce case of Mrs. Fanny 
_ Butler having got into court, is nowin the newspapers. She 
has retained eminent counsel, and demanded the alimony usual 
in such cases, or secured by the contract of separation, and 
also a sum sufficient to provide for her defence to the suit. 
Mr. Butler has offered 500 dollars, but that will hardly be 
even a refresher to such gentlemen as are engaged in her cause 





[COVENT GARDEN. 


Tne long-promised Haydée ; ou, le Secret was produced on 
Saturday night. Public curiosity here had been raised to an 
unusual pitch about this opera, which had been described by 
the Freach papers as one of the most admirable works of the 
author of La Muette. The book of Scribe had also been 
vaunted to the skies as a chef-c wuvre. The unfulfilled an- 
nouncements of M. Jullien last winter, and of the Royal Italian 
Opera last spring, helped to increase the excitement of an- 
ticipation, and everything combined to awaken the most 
intense anxiety respecting the new opera. But, in this 
instance curiosity and expectation were doomed to meet with 
a downfall the more grievous from being so unexpected. 
Never did we visit a theatre on an opera night fuller of more 
ardent hopes, and never did we return from an opera more 
downcast and disappointed. And now, that we heard 
Auber’s last work with due care and attention, we ask our- 
selves whence could have proceeded all the world of praise 
expended on it? by what manner of means could Mons. 
Roger have achieved his triumphant success at the Opera 
Comique; and how could M. Jullien and the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera have been fascinated? When we call to 
mind that in the Royal Jtalian Opera prospectus it was an- 
nounced in emphatic terms that Haydée would be produced 
especially for Pauline Garcia, we are utterly at a loss to 
account for it, The character of Haydée is weak in point of 
dramatic effect, and requires but moderate histrionic powers. 
And yet Pauline Garcia was underlined for it in the pro- 
spectus ! 

But let us now say a few words respecting the story, 
which has been scarcely less talked about than the music. 
The plot runs briefly as follows :— 

Loredano, a young Venetian Admiral (Mr. Reeves), is harassed by a 
secret which renders him mopish and melancholy. In his household 
he has as his protegée an orphan girl, Raffaela (Miss Messent), and 
Haydée, a Grecian slave (Miss Lucombe). To the latter he is attached, 
but the former he has bound himself to marry, and when the drama com- 
mences he is about soon to lead her to the altar. Of course Raffaela 
loves another, and this other is Andrea Donato, a noble of Venice (Mr. 
Herberte). Thereis a certain captain of Bombardees acting under the 
Admiral’s orders, one Malgenio (Mr. Whitworth), the Iago of the piece, 
who is Loredano’s bitter enemy. 1n a fit of sonnambulism, to which the 
Admiral is subject, his secret is let out, and this is, that some years pre- 
viously he had cheated the father of Donato at play; and that the victim 
subsequently shot himself. It is in consequence of this that he has 


taken Raffaela, the ward of Donato, under his protection, and vows to 





marry her. He has also undertaken the tutelage of the younger 
Donato, who, however, flies from his protection, but returns in dis- 
guise, and places himself under the command of Loredano. The 
place where a letter is concealed, containing full particulars of the gam- 
bling transaction, andin which the whole of Loredano’s possessions are 
bequeathed to Young Andrea, is disclosed in the scene of somnambulism, 
and Maigenio, taking advantage of the disclosure, obtains the letter, and 
then holds the Admiral in his power. Andrea performs deeds of valour 
in the wars against the Turks, and captures a large vessel; the prize, 
however, is claimed by Malgenio, as Andrea took the vessel by means of 
his Dalmatian troops, The subject is referred to Loredano, who decides in 
favour of Andrea; but on Malgenio declaring that he is in possession of 
his secret, the decision is reversed. Hereupon Andrea comes forward and 
reveals who he is, when Loredano, enraptured, again reverses his decision. 
Malgenio vows vengeance. The fleet returns to Venice covered with 
glory, and Loredano is about to be made Doge, when Malgenio threatens 
him, and declares he will reveal his secret unless he will grant him the 
hand of his slave, Haydée. But Haydée has just been discovered to be 
a princess and richly dowried, and, moreover, has declared her love for 
Loredano. It also transpires at the critical moment that Raffaela loves 
Andrea, and that Andrea loves Raffaela in return, and the Admiral is 
about to make two couple happy, when Malgenio again appears, and 
threatens disclosure. The unhappy Loredano is now distracted, and is 
about to fali upon his sword, but is prevented by Haydée, who, to save 
her lover’s character, offers her hand to Malgenio. They are married, 
but on issuing from the church Andrea meets them, picks a quarrel with 
Malgenio, and runs him through in the fight. The denouement follows : 
the four lovers’are wedded, and Loredano is made Doge, the Council of 
Ten being ignorant to this day of his “ secret.” 

Such is the outline of a story not devoid of dramatic inte- 
rest, but which is feebly constructed and confusedly developed. 
No earthly being, without a book, could make head or tail of 
it. The scene of somnambulism is a fine show off for a good 
actor; but even this is nullified by being spun out to too 
great a length. 

M. Auber’s music is, for him, very unattractive. The melodies 
are poor and trite; the instrumentation is cold and correct; 
the style meagre. There is hardly a concerted piece which 
might not have been written by an ordinary man. Indeed 
we might almost say there is no concerted piece in Haydée, 
for what is intended for such is made up chiefly of tunes, 
and those insipid. The ballads, also, have but little claim to 
our praise. Among them we may name, as best, the first ballad 
sung by Miss Lucombe, “ He tells me in danger ;” Malgenio’s 
ballad, ‘‘ With that voice, whose breathing;’ romanza by 
Loredano, “Oh! how the balmy night;” and the cavatina in 
the last act for Haydée, ‘‘I am here in his palace,” which, as 
sung by Miss Lucombe, was very effective. The best vocal 
piece in the opera was, perhaps, a duet in the first act, “Oh! 
calmly o’er the wave,” which was nicely given by Misses 
Lucombe and Méssent, but which did not produce any great 
effect. The ‘ Breeze” song, sung by Miss Lucombe, chorus 
singing with shut lips, though not particularly new, is striking. 
It was encored. The overture is a set of waltz tunes. So 
much for the music of Haydee. 

Miss Lucombe, who appeared for the first time on the 
English stage, made a decided hit. This young lady, some 
years ago One of our most popular concert singers, has been 
for some time studying on the continent, and has appeared on 
the stage in Italian opera, at Milan, we believe, and elsewhere. 
She is immensely improved in style and manner, and promises 
to be our most accomplished female vocalist. Her voice is 
rather thin in quality, but she manages it with great art, and her 
intonation is invariably correct. She executes with singular 
facility, and her taste is always irreproachable. With these 
accomplishments Miss Lucombe cannot fail, with care and 
study, to urrive at the top of her profession. She is as easy 
and natural on the stage as if she had been accustomed to it 
for years. 

Mr. Reeves sang magnificently for the most part, but on 
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one or two occasions betrayed a coldness which showed either 
that he was suffering from his late illness, or which was much 
more likely, that he felt but little sympathy for the music of 
his part. He acted very ably throughout, although he 
could have made more of the gonnambulism scene. 

Mr. Whitworth in Malgenio was every thing that could be 
desired ; his singing was excellent, his acting intelligent, and 
there was evidence of care and concientiousness in all he did. 
Miss Messent pleased us very much as Raffaela. She was 
quiet, unassuming, and knew her part. Mr. Herberte was 
indifferent well in Andrea, and M. Corri so-so in Domenico, 
the buffo of the piece. 

The chorus and band worked well together, thanks to 
Messrs. Schira and Land. 

The scenery and dresses were splendid. The ship scene in 
the second act found numerous admirers, although we heard 
some naval men take exceptions to the position of the capstern 
and the rudder, the latter being placed so close to the mizen 
mast that no helmsman could have been able to take sight 
therefrom. The positions of the ‘‘ companions,” which stood 
at right angles to the stage, instead of the vessel which was 
represented diagonically, had rather, to naval optics, an awk- 
ward appearance. With this exception, the ship was a very 
good ship, though not exactly one of the Venetian build. 

The opera was received with much favour, and the usual 
honors were bestowed upon the artists. 

On Tuesday, Mdlle. Nissen, who had been previously an- 
nounced some time in the bills, made her debut in the English 
version of Norma. With her appeared, for the first time at 
one of our large theatres, Mrs. Donald King, a lady little 


known beyond the Surrey theatre, where, last season, she 


performed in some of our popular operas. Both debutantes, 
on Tuesday, achieved an unequivocal success, 

Mademoiselle Nissen had not come to our country un- 

heralded by fame. A country-woman, we believe, of Jenny 
Lind, she had won in Italy, Russia, and the German states a 
reputation both as a first-rate singer and actress. Mr. Bunn, 
who is ever on the qui vive to find out something excellent, 
having heard such great things of the prima donna, forthwith 
commissioned an agent to go and hear her, who having re- 
ported accordingly was delegated to enter into an agreement 
with her for Covent Garden. This was done, and Mademoiselle 
® Nissen straightway commenced learning English in general, 
pand the English of the translated Norma in particular. Mr. 
Bunn has to congratulate himself on his choice, and the 
public are bound to thank Mr. Bunn for his exertions to 
bring before them an elegant and accomplished artist. In 
engaging Mrs. Donald King the public are hardly under less 
obligation to the enterprising manager of Covent Garden. 

One thing alone we have to lament, and that is, that 
Mademoiselle Nissen did not select a part for her debut which 
better suited her talents than that of ‘‘ Norma,” which, as 
we have times out of number urged, is within the capacity only 
of the loftiest genius. We could instance twenty parts which 
would have exhibited Mdlle. Nissen’s capabilities far better 
than Norma. But no doubt it was the lady’s choice, and we can 
only bewail the lack of judgment that induced the preference, 
We feel assured that had Mdlle. Nissen debuted in Lucia, 
Sonnambula, the Gazza Ladra, or the Donna del Lago, all of 
which have their English prototypes in Mr. Bunn’s repertoire, 
we should have had nothing to record of the artist but un- 
qualified praise: as it is, our notice must needs be mingled 
with qualifications. 

Mademoiselle Nissen is at once an elegant and finished 
vocalist. Her voice is a high mezzo-soprano, brilliant in 





quality, pure in intonation, and of extensive compass. It is 
full, if not powerful in the middle and lower registers, but is 
weak in the upper. This weakness is obviously owing to the 
efforts of the artist to extend a voice naturally approaching to 
the mezzo-suprano into a soprano. Mademoiselle Nissen has 
obtained some additional notes thereby, but the best part of 
the voice is deteriorated in consequence. We have rarely 
heard a singer who vocalises with more care and facility, and 
still more rarely have we heard an artist who exhibits more 
delicacy and a purer taste. She never offends by extravagance, 
nor indulges in the vices of a vitiated schosl, She is always 
careful and exact, and if she seldom rises to the loftier regions 
of art, she never descends to the trite or vulgar. As an 
actress Mdlle. Nissen is entitled to much praise. She is easy 
and graceful in deportment, has great energy and feeling, 
though not sufficient for so towering a part as Norma, and 
evidences the capability of conceiving a character, as far as 
her powers admit, with truth and nature. The first effort of 
the artist, the recitative preceding the “‘ Casta Diva,” esta- 
blished her at once as an accomplished vocalist. The manner 
in which she sustained the high B at the close, clear and 
liquid as a well-toned bell, brought down much applause, 
The /argo of the aria was most beautifully and chastely given, 
and the cabaletta dashed off with a brilliancy and a precision 
that won double favor from the audience. Mdlle, Nissen had 
so far given rise to the greatest expectations, which were 
nothing damped until the end of the first act, when she cer- 
tainly failed from want of power rather than want of energy or 
endeavour. In the second act she produced a most favourable 
impression by her singing of the favourite morceaux, more 
especially in the duo with Adalgisa, ‘‘ Hear me, Norma,” 
which was encored with acclamations. In the last scene the 
sotto voce singing of the debutante was not so effective as 
might have been anticipated. The deficiency of energy 
was here made more manifest than before. Altogether, 
if we cannot pronounce Mademoiselle’s Nissen’s Norma a 
great performance, we must award her exceeding praise for the 
faultlessness of her style, and the conception and feeling 
betokened in her acting. She has made a decided impression, 
and will, no doubt, elevate herself still higher in public 
estimation when she performs in a character more suitable 
to her abilities. 

Mrs. Donald King took the audience completely by surprise. 
Her first song was received with a genuine and hearty burst of 
applause from the whole house. We know not if we ever heard 
Adalgisa’s prayer delivered with more feeling or more expres- 
sion. Mrs. Donald King has a voice of much power and 
sweetness, which, though it exhibits an occasional leaning 
to the inelegant, she manages with skill and judgment. Her 
upper notes are clear and true, ard the middle and lower full 
and resonant. There is a slight throatiness in the tones when 
the artist forces her voice, which she would do well to avoid, 
as it seems to proceed from a want of refined teaching rather 
than any defect in the voice itself. Mrs. Donald King is lady 
like and unpretending on the stage, and thus beseems the gentle 
Adalgisa to the very life. A more successful first appearance 
could not be desired by the most ardent friends of this lady. 

Mr. Harrison’s Pollio was the best performance we have 
seen from that gentleman for a long while. He infused into 
the part more life and vigour than is his wont. Mr. Borrani’s 
Orovaso was careful and judicious. 

The recalls for Mademoiselle Nissen and Mrs. Donald King 
were many, and the bouquets were plenteous, even in Novem- 
ber, and the applause was tumultuous, and every body seemed 
perfectly satisfied. 
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LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 
NO. III, 
THE ORIGIN AND FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF HARMONY, 
(Continued from page 711.) 

My pear Tueopore!—In order to direct back your atten- 
tion to the point from which we started, I once more write 
down that series of sounds which forms the natural accompa- 
niment to every fundamental sound. 
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Here I have again distinguished the sounds of the two 

different harmonies by the figures 1 and 2; or if we throw 

together all sounds belonging to the same harmonic masses, 

we have these two chords :— 
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each of which, leaving the repetitions of the same sound un- 
noticed, consists of three different sounds (C, E, G, x G, 
D, F). In nature these two harmonic masses sound at the 
same time ; but then the dominant harmony is too feeble, and 
dies away too quickly to form a strong contrast with the har- 
mony of the tonic. In practical music, however, the matter 
is different: here the second harmonic group does not appear 
in the shape of a mere faint echo of the tonic; but its sounds, 
if not real fundamental ones, as in all vocal and the greatest 
part of instrumental music, are at least produced with such a 
degree of force, as to assume the character of independent 
voices. The consequence of this difference is apparent. 
Whilst the ear not only can endure, but hears with delight, 
the natural accompaniment of a tonic, by the soft, whispering, 
transient, dominant harmony, the latter, in practical music, 
assumes far too bold and definite a character to make a simul- 
taneous combination with the tonic harmony endurable to our 
ears. These two harmonic masses, therefore, cannot be em- 
ployed by us at the same moment ; they must follow upon each 
other in succession. This is the only feature which distin- 
guishes our system of harmony from that natural one on 
which it is based: in all other respects the two are the same, 
and follow the same laws. But the circumstance of the 
dominant harmony appearing in practical music with greater 
force, and a sort of pretension to independency, also causes 
its true character, its restlessness and insufficiency, to appear 
more palpable: the combination of its sounds creates a feel- 
ing almost amounting to! pain, and the listening ear yearns 
with increased longing for a return to the soothing, satisfying 
tonal harmony. This feeling of dissatisfaction is produced, 
principally, by the fifth sound of the second harmonic mass 
(F} lying nearest to an interval of the fundamental harmony 
(E); and whenever it appears with sufficient force, an imme- 
diate return to the tonic harmony is felt to be necessary. It 
is true that the other two sounds (G and D) partake to some 
degree of the same propensity ; but their tendency towards a 
return to this tonic is so much weaker, that their combination 








will bear a continuation for some time, and thus assume the 
temporary character of a fundamental harmony. This fact 
will afterwards lead to important consequenes ; but we must 
first examine the two harmonies a little more closely. If you 
look at the position of the successive acoustic sounds, you will 
find that only the last five follow in the regular order of the 
scale, and that the distance between the others increases as 
you descend towards the fundamental note. This observation 
is of great importance, as it establishes three laws, which hold 
good in all branches of the art of composition, viz. :— 

1. That the melody, which requires a graceful and flowing 
succession of sounds, must move chiefly in the higher region of 
sounds, 

2. That the harmonious accompaniment is to be more con- 
densed, the nearer it lies to the melody ; and 

3. That the lower notes of any harmony move in wider and 
more decided steps than the upper ones.* 

This natural and organic arrangement has been most happily 
compared by Heinse, a German novelist, to the outward 
structure of a tree. He says somewhere, I believe in his 
Hildegard :— ‘ 

“The fundamental note is like the trunk of a tree, from 
which ‘the intervals spring forth like branches. Those which 
grow directly out of the body, are few in number, and grow 
up in different directions; but as they proceed, new sprigs 
shoot forth at every point, the web of the smaller branches 
becomes closer and closer towards the extremeties, until 
finally the green foliage covers and encloses them in graceful 
waving outlines. The musical foliage is melody ; it floats at 
the top of our harmonious structures, and, as it finds its basis 
and support in harmony, so would the latter without it look 
like a tree in winter time, stretching forth its naked branches 
like frozen limbs.” 

And now let us see what we can do with our series of 
acoustic sounds in regard to harmonious and melodious 
combinations. As far as regards melody, it is obvious that 
it must chiefly move between the last five notes, and that if we 
employ lower sounds, its motives are more energetic, but 
cannot possess that smoothness and easy flow, which is the 
condition of melodic beauty. The harmonious accompani- 
ment will be based either on the tonic or dominant; our 
series of sounds therefore presents the following material for 
coMposition :— 





















































« And surely, that is little enough,” I hear you exclaim ; 
only two different harmonies and half a diatonic scale!” 
You are right, my Theodore, it is not much, either, as regards 
its harmonious or melodious resources; and yet it is not 
entirely devoid of musical expression. It is Nature’s own 
music; the music which re-echoes through the silent forest, 
which sounds from the mouth of the martial trumpet, which 
fills the peaceful vallies of Tyrol and Switzerland, when the 
evening sun gilds the tops of the mountains, and the shepherd 





* These principles are based upon the laws of oscillation, the science of 
acoustics proving to us, that the vibrations of low sounds are comparatively 
slow, and therefore require a greater time to make a definite impression upon 


the ear.—T. 
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leads homewards his docile flock. Rhythm is of course a | Weber, or Spontini, can make of these apparently meagre: 
powerful aid in bringing variety into this simple music, and | materials. To give you an idea. I shall just write down a few 


when you have obtained more knowledge of orchestral com- 
position, you will be astonished, what masters like Beethoven, 
Con Brio. 


a of such music, as is generally written for trumpets or 
th 
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Fancy the first of these two bits, hastily penned, to be 
played by a powerful chorus of warbling trumpets and rolling 
drums; or the other by a quartetto of horns, and you will 
conceive, that our natural series of sounds, though very li- 
mited in harmonic and melodic resources, contains elements 
for very effective combinations. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied, that a greater variety of musical expression is desir- 
able and necessary ; the melody rising only a few notes above 
the tonic or moving in skips below it, does not give scope for 
the expression of those manifold feelings and emotions which 
rise and disappear in the human heart; nor will the monotony 
of a constant change between tonic and dominant harmony 
escape a musical ear. We wish to have at least a completé 
scale, rising in diatonic succession from the tonic to its octave ; 
and our natural harmony, whose only variety is an elevation 
to the dominant, would be more expressive and more in ac- 
cordance with our feelings, if it also sometimes descended. 
Happily, and this is the triumph of an organic developement 
of harmony— Nature itself not only points out these desiderata, 
but also indicates the means and ways to make our systema 
perfect one. You will recollect, that the tendency of the do- 
minant harmony, to fall back upon the tonic, was chiefly owing 
to the fifth sound (F), and that the absence of this sound 
would allow the other two (G and D) to continue for a time 








without dissolving immediately into the fundamental harmony. 
Accordingly you find, that in the fourth bar of the first ex- 
ample, the dominant harmony not only continues to sound 
through the whole bar, but by the following r2st is even made 
the close of the first phrase, and thus assumes the character 
of an independent tonic harmony. Now if the second har- 
monic mass thus actually takes the place of the fundamental 
one, why should we not in this case make it a real tonic har- 
mony? This idea lies near enough to occur to every person ; 
but rather moreover makes it a real necessity. For not only 
stand the three lowest notes of the dominant harmony (G, G, 
D,) in the same position to each other as the three lowest 
notes of the first harmonic mass; but also if these 
three notes sound with the force of an independent harmony, 
the other acoustic sounds must necessarily appear. Or if G be 
the fundamental sound, the series of harmonics is this : 
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of which the first five—like those of the tonic harmony—may 
Here then, we 


be used simultaneously in practical music. 
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have a new sound (B) lying just below the tonic, and the 
perfect chord of the dominant (G, B, D) contains exactly the 
same intervals as that of the tonic. This new sound partakes 
of the same propensity of returning to the tonic harmony as 
the after two ; and because it falls into the tonic itself, to which 
it lies nearest, therefore it is called the leading note. 

We have now two perfect harmonies, and there is but one 
sound wanting to make the diatonic scale complete, and at 
the same time to create a new fundamental harmony lying 
below the tonic on. This new sound must lie between G and 
B, and we might easily be led to insert it, either to fill up the 
vacancy or to form a new chord similar to the after two. But 
this would again be an arbitrary step. Look then and admire, 
my dear Theodore, how Nature, which has safely brought us 
so far, here alone comes forward to help us in making our 
system of sounds complete and perfect! There is one sound 
in our acoustic series of which we have hitherto taken no 
notice whatever—2B: it is this long neglected, almost for- 
gotten interval, which now steps forward a kind guide to lead 
us to a new part of the wide and charming region of harmony, 
kindling a torch in whose blaze new mysteries, fresh beauties, 
reveal themselves to the wandering age. You will recollect, 
from my former letter, that I said that this was the sound 
which lingered for a short time amongst the tonic mass, whilst 
those lying above it disappeared almost as soon as they en- 
tered into existence : let us now see what is the meaning of 
this, and why this strange sound should be permitted to intrude 
upon the peace and satisfaction of the tonic harmony. Here 
I must first remind you of what I often said to you about the 
origin of art. When man, destined to be the very image of 
his Maker, had by his disobedience forfeited the bliss and 
happiness for which he was intended—had driven himself 
away from his paradisiac abode, and fallen a prey to misery 
and toil, then there was nothing by which he could save him- 
self from falling deeper and deeper, from widening the distance 
between him and God; until even the recollection of his 
original state had vanished from his memory, and worldly 
happiness and sensual pleasure appeared to him the highest 
object of his life. But his merciful Creator would not that he 
should be entirely lost; a hand was stretched out to him to 
save him from destruction, and in the darkness of his benighted 
heart a little glimmering star kept shining and throwing cheer- 
ing rays of light and hope upon his life. A secret voice was 
planted in his breast to keep alive the recollection of his 
original state, to make him look forward with longing and 
yearning for a fina] restoration of unity and concord be- 
tween God and him; and when his sensual mind would 
seek its happiness and rest in earthly pleasure, this voice 
would rise and say: Look up to heaven, there is no rest 
below, save death; you are destined for a better fate. This 
remnant of the divine in man, this recollection of the 
paradise and hopeful presentiment of a future restoration of 
his original state; this most precious gift bestowed upon 
fallen man, has been the tie between himself and an eternal 
world—its effect is religion—its manifestation art. Therefore 
is all art directed to the divine and eternal. Its spirit isnot of 
this world—it is a constant striving after something higher; and 
though it takes its outward elements from a material world, 

et does it always aim to shape them into an ideal form. And 
in the art of sound, it is the strange mysterious seventh 
which forms the principal expression of this yearning of the 
human heart after a deliverance from the pains and miseries 
ot this sublunar world ; it manifests the shallowness of earthly 





* Letters of Bettina, Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, 





pleasure, and shows the longing soul a prospect of a final 
heavenly harmony. ‘‘ Therefore,” says Goethe, in one of his 
most happyconceptions, “ Schlosser has studied thorough bass, 
in order to teach it to thee; but thou hast resisted the minor 
seventh, saying, ‘keep away from me with your seventh, if 
you cannot place it in row and order, if it does not submit to 
the well arranged laws of harmony, if it has not the same 
natural origin as the rest of the sounds ;’ and thou hast driven 
the stupified missionary out of thy pagan temple, and re- 
mainest for a while in thy Lydian (?) mode, which has no 
seventh. The seventh, it is true, does not concord with its 
harmonic bass; it is the divine leader, the mediator between 
sensual and heavenly nature ; it is of a supernatural character, 
it leads into the spiritual world ; it has taken flesh and bone to 
free the spirit from the flesh; it has become a sound to give 
life to the sounds, and if but for it, all other sounds would 
remain fixed where they are. Do not imagine that the funda- 
mental chords are better off than the patriarchs before the 
resurrection and ascension of our Saviour. He came and 
carried them to heaven, and now being saved, they can them- 
selves save others—can satisfy the longing of the hunaan 
heart. Thus it is with the Christian—thus it is with the 
sounds. Through Christ alone we enter the spiritual empire, 
and by the seventh alone the benumbed empire of sounds s 
roused from its lethargic sleep and becomes music, a l'iving 
spirit; where they touch each other, new spirits, new idesis are 
created ; and all the sounds are by the seventh led in 1000 
different ways to their origin, to the spirit divine.” 

This seventh, then, is the real moving and quickenin:z spirit 
in music, Where it appears in sufficient force, as in the 
dominant harmony (G—F), its power is irresistible, :and the 
ear is not contented until a satisfactory solution has taken 
place. But in the tunal harmony it appears only in 1-he shape 
of a faint distant voice, inviting softly to a further progress; 
and if we listen to its call, another harmony presen ts itself to 
us. The root of this harmonious mass is lying as nauch below 
the tonic, as the dominant above it, and therefore; it is called 
sub-dominant, the lower dominant. Its fifth, tle principal 
interval after the fundamental sound, is the root of the tonic 
harmony, its third fills up the vacant place of our diatonic 
scale, and its root is that very sound of the domi nant harmony 
which must lead back to the tonic fuadament of the scale, 





Tonic harmony C — E — @  assccscee 'C 
Domin, harm. {D @— B -— D\i— F 
Subdom. harm. F A Cc 





Diatonic Scale C DE F @ A B/C 


And thus our system is complete, our sca’ie perfect, our har- 
mony full of life; and the fundamental law s of all harmonious 
and melodious combinations may be expressed in this simple 
musical formula. 
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I leave it to you to decipher its m eaning; when you have 
succeeded in it write to me, and y/ou shall hear more from 
your TEUTONIUS. 





M. JULLIEN'S € {ONCERTS. 
TueEsk popular entertainments’ ncrease nightly in popularity. 
M. Jullien is certainly a zealo’ 4s caterer for the public. He 
never flags. Night after night ‘he offers new attractions to his 
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visitors. On Tuesday we had Berlioz’s overture, Le carnival 
Romain, excellently played. This is the first time that a work 
from M. Berlioz’s pen has been thoroughly understood, unless 
when conducted by M. Berlioz Limself. Wedo not mean to 
cast any imputation upon this original and imaginative com- 
poser’s music, but, on the contrary, to prove how indispensable 
a well selected and well practised band is to the proper appre- 
ciation of his compositions. It reflects great credit on the 
spirit and enterprise of M. Jullien, that he should have given 
the public an opportunity, which they are denied where they 
have a right to expect it, of hearing the works of the living as 
well as of the dead composers. Other novelties have also been 
produced. Among the solos given during the present week, 
that of Mr. Viotti Collins on the violin deserves especial 
mention. He played in the Carnival de Venice, (toujours 
Carnaval !) in a really masterly manner. He has a remarkably 
fine tone, brilliant exertion, and accomplishes the greatest 
clifficulties with ease and certainty. We reserve, however, a 
niore minute criticism of his merits until he presents us with 
something new. That he is equally capable of playing more 
serious music with effect we ate certain. On Monday Mr. 
Richardson gave a solo on the flute, exhibiting his usyal per- 
fection of mechanism and style. He was unanimously and 
deservedly encored. Mr. Koenig has repeated the pretty solo 
(“solitude”) every night since the commencement with the 
same success as on the first oocasion. M: Vivier, the cele- 
brati2d professor on the horn, will make his first appearance at 
these: concerts on Monday night. Judging by the success he 
obtained at the concerts and soirees he played at during the 
late s‘eason, he will be a great attraction. The theatre has 
been crowded every night. Though their expenses are enor- 
mous, MM. Jullien and Gye must be reaping a golden harvest. 
The ne w reading room has proved a great attraction. 





JENNY LIND IN A STEAM BOAT. 


The Cireltenham Chronicle and Gloucestershire Advertiser 
has the fo lowing :— 


“Jenny Linp DANCING on Boarp A Steam Boat.—When Mr. 
Lumley and iis ¢roupe crossed from Dublin to Holyhead, the day being 
very fine andt he water smooth, the band uncased their instruments, and 
played some li vely airs, when a dance was proposed, and kept up for an 
hour, in which the Swedish nightingale ‘footed featly.” It is said that 
Jenny Lind arid her partners, Messrs. Lumley and Knowles, netted 
£10,000 ina for tnight, in poor distressed Ireland !” 


The next tiine the Cheltenham Chronicle and Gloucester- 
shire Advertise r appropriates to itself the contents of these 
columns, we will thank the Cheltenham Chronicle and Glou- 
cestershire Adver liser to mention the source of its information. 





ORICIINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROGRESSIVE CADENCES, 
(To t he Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I beg to acknov vledge the obligation under which Mr. Barnett 
has laid me by his courte ‘sy in respect of my Jetter in your number for 
October 21. Mr. Barne tt is mistaken when he understands that I 
called upon him to expl: in the whole of the Abbé Vogler’s system. 
I merely expressed a wish that he would have the kindness to explain 
the derivation of the notes in the scale in the minor mode, in order that 
he might complete his schen 1€ of the Abbé Vogler’s vindication. 

Tried upon a pianoforte attuned to the average temperament, the 
Abbé Vogler’s derived triad: } answer tolerably well; but when their 
notes are strictly attuned tc\ the common chords from C F and G, 
accordingly with the Abbé’s musical genealogy, the Triad No. Il. is 
villainous, the Triad No. VII. i 8 queerish, and the Trisds No. II]. and 
VI. are barely musical. If Mr.. Barnett try the experiment, and agree 


sensibility which he possessed when I knew him as a very BraHAm in 
miniature. 

In logic where the premises are false the argument goes for nothing. 
If these seven triads, so devised, are the foundations for the Abbé 
Vogler’s system, I care nothing for the superstructures, and I would not 
listen to any consequent method of deriving the discords unless I 
were nailed by the coat, 

Believing, with a certain Sir John Falstaff, in these matte rs, that the 
notes and triads, together with the extreme sharp fifth, are not similarly 
and soundly derivable, I believe that I ought to apologise to Mr. Barnett 
for allowing a mere curiosity to beguile me somewhat into mischief. 

Yours truly, 
22, Hope Street, Liverpool, Oct. 30, 1848. J. Mouinevx. 


(Let us for the first time open onrlips on this subject and say we 
entirely agree with Mr. Molineux.]—En. 





REMARKS ON THE ABBE VOGLER’S THEORY. 
(To tne Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Mr. Molineux’s question to Mr. John Barnett, as to whether 
the diminished and augmented triads found in the Mi M (minor mode) 
are equally proved by A. Vogler’s system of the generative qualities of 
the tonic dominant and sub-dominant triads in the Ma M (major mode), 
must be answered in the negative. But this does not militate against 
his doctrine, when confined to the Ma M, for this reason—because the 
one is 4 scale founded on a quiet law of nature, the other is an invention 
of man; and who has a greater right to invent than man? and who can 
bring an argument against that which gratifies the taste, feeling, and 
condition of man’s nature? Although the Ma M is founded on a quiet 
law of nature, yet it does not follow, I presume, that it is a spontaneous 
effort of nature. The M a M,I am induced to believe, is governed by the 
following simple experiment :—Immediately a perfect fourth is heard, its 
intermediate notes (a whole tone and a semitone) are, as it were, in the 
mind. Let any one sing rapidly a perfect fourth, and afterwards rapidly 
sing the intermediate notes, the ear will at once decide on going up a 
whole tone, and then a semitone; no other sounds will suggest them- 
selves. There are two reasons why, in the key of C for instance, E 
natural would fall upon the ear when preceded by F; first, beccuse it is 
a major third from the starting point (one of the harmonics), and 
secondly, because it forms a leading sound up to F. The early writers of 
fugues perceived the natural influence of perfect fourths, and, in conse- 
quence, constructed almost all their subjects upon them. They felt how 
naturally and easily modulation was effected by them. Had they known 
the Abbé Vogler theory, they would have been able, systematically, to 
explain the reason why this interval lends itself so agreeably to progres- 
sive and modulative harmony, and would have made much more artistic 
use of it. 

Having shown how half the usual Ma M is formed, it now remains 
to be explained how the other half is produced—which will be found to 
be governed by the laws of vibrations, as perfect fifths are governed by 
them, giving at once the complete scale, thus :— 
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The strong vibrations of the first half of the. Ma M lead the ear along 
to the other half, and a clear relationship of sounds is thus preserved 
throughout. My view respecting the formation of the Ma M may be 
objected to by some; and if it be not satisfactory, I shall be glad to be 
better informed on the subject. 

I will conclude this letter another week, as much more remains to be 
said on this subject before Mr. Molineux’s question can be properly 
answered. At present, I have scarcely touched upon it, but I hope to 
be able to satisfy this gentleman before long. 1 conclude hy observing 
that I will pardon the following sentence of Mr. Barnett (notwithstanding 
the excellent testimonial he presented to me) if he will consent to write 
an exercise with me in the Musical World; and I hope the editor will 
supply a subject to test our musical qualifications. It may show whether 
I do “ not even know sufficient of the common rudiments of music to 
write a simple student’s exercise correctly.” Now, I do not think Mr. 
Barnett could write a fugue in the high school of counterpoint at all; at 
any rate, his Madrigal, published in Bond-street, would not lead anyone 
to suppose it. Nor will the consecutive fifths he wrote receutly, in his 
Illustrations of Sequence, convey any favorable impression as to his cor- 
rectness in writing exercises. I will put a few questions for Mr. Barnett 
to answer, when it will be seen whether he or I have most reason to 
‘triumph’ in the late discussion on cadence, and show who has acted the 
“candid” part throughout. I beg to assure Mr. Barnett that I am per- 





not with my description, I shal,\ think that he has lost some of the 
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fectly satisfied with the esteem I am held in by eminent musicians, and 
that nothing assuming a malignant shape can injure me; and, conse- 
quently, he need not be under any unpleasant apprehensions sn my 
account. 

Notwithstanding all Mr. Barnett’s peculiarities (which assume a pro- 
digious amount of unreasonable excitation and exaggeration), I am ready 
to join him in anything that will advance the Abbé Vogler system in 
this country ; and | trust it may be a means of setting aside ‘‘ evil speak- 
ing,” &c.—I ain, Sir, yours obliged, Frencu Fiowsgrs. 


P.S.—I will proceed to the proof of my last letter, when I know from 
Mr. Aspull what two successive chords he constitutes the interrupted and 
ideceptive cadences. I delay further inquiry, in order to give this gentle- 
man fair play and another opportunity to explain himself, 

My chief object in delaying the proof of my assertion respecting the 
seven mis-named cadences of Mr. Aspull was to give him another oppor- 
tunity to explain himself more fully; but he has not embraced it—on 
the contrary, he has made the matter worse, by stating that his errata 
affected the nature of his cadences; and it did not in the least. I shall 
not think of going to proof till this gentleman attempts to defend him- 
self, and shows himself equal to it, by not running to other matters that 
have no connection with the faults I pointed out. 

Mr. Barnett’s motive for praising me for furthering the A. Vogler 
theory was essentially selfish, as his unfounded attack upon me perfectly 
shows. The puffing off of Vogler was done for the purpose of seiling 
his disjointed extracts; the insolidity of his charges against me were 
lavished to prejudice me against the public. This shall never be my 
method of “puffing off’ a work. As Mr. Barnett does not stand upon 
trifles, he may urge that my signs are a species of messing up, but this 
would be as about absurd as saying that transcribing ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ 
into short-hand would effect the sublime poetry of Milton, because my 
signs do not effect the theory of Vogler; they simply describe the nature 
of the chords, both in the major and minor modes. 

[Touching this same Abbé Vogler, we have a word or two to say, which 
we shall shortly publish—meanwhile let us own, that none of the Vogle- 
rists have succeeded in making clear what is manifestly muddy and mi- 
raculous. Mr, Flowers will pardon us.]—Ep. 





(To the Editor of the Musical World), 


PROGRESSIVE CADENCES, 


Sir,—Will you allow my “pop-gun” (as Mr, Barnett designates my 
writing) to be shot off once more? I see that in the 44th No. of your 
paper Mr. B. alluding to Mr. Flowers says, “In consequence of that 
gentleman claiming the invention of certain progressions | called the 
attention of your readers to others very similar by Vogler.’ With great 
deference I submit that Mr. Flowers never claimed the invention of 
progressions of any kind. The progressions were known and used long 
before Vogler’s time, being common to every composition since the dawn 
of harmony, and were never claimed by either Vogler or Flowers. Mr. 
Barnett loudly proclaims himself the victor in the late controversy, but 
surely he is greatly mistaken, unless the triumph consists in attributing 
to Vogler progressions that were known in the time of Guido! When 
this gentleman can show that Vogler invented a system of cadence, and 
ceases trying to back up a charge against Mr. F. (of claiming the inven- 
tions of others) by illustrations of sequence, then, and not till then, can 
any competent person hold him victorious. Mr. F. clalms the invention 
of a system of cadence. Mr. B. says no, you did not invent it, Vogler 
did; and to prove this shows that Vogler invented a system of sequence. 
Unless cadence and sequence are convertible terms, and mean the same 
thing, Mr. B. has proved nothing, and can only claim credit for a cunning 
attempt to deceive those who don’t understand either. In my humble 
judgment Mr. Flowers (see his letter in your paper of the 26th of August) 
has answered Mr, Barnett, but has himself never been answered. ‘I'hus 
much on the main point. With your permission one word on the general 
fuirness of the attacks made on Mr. F, I allude to the accusation of his 
using strong expressions. I must say that to one hard word used by 
Mr. F. ten Coarse ones are used by his opponents. Mr. Aspull, going out 
of his way, ridicules Mr. F.’s fugues, and yet [ read in Novello’s ‘ Select 
Organ Pieces” that Mr. Attwood (a pupil of Mozart) mistook one of 
these fugues for S. Bach’s. But I will not weary you by instances. I 
only regret that this systematic running down of a man who has studied 
hard and proved his knowledge is likely to injure the assailants far more 
than the assailed.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

November 8, 1848, An OrGanisr. 


[We recollect well the late Mr. Attwood. So long asa fugue was a 
fugue, it was to him a fugue.]—Ep, 





SPURIOUS PIANOFORTES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sia,—The paragraph which appeared in last week’s World has not 
sufficiently exposed the system ; for the profession are greatly to blame, 
as many of them sell instruments with their own names affixed in the 
place of the maker of the pianoforte, who may be some carpenter or 
cabinet maker, these professors knowing as much about the materials 
used in the construction of the instruments as the parties who pur- 
chase them. Another class of persons you find affixing theif names as 
coming from Messrs. Broadwood’s, though perhaps having been in the 
warehouse as tuners fora month. I saw a pianoforteof this kind onlya 
few days since, where the name of Broadwood was most conspicuous, and 
the maker’s nearly concealed under the keys. A third class is the music 
publisher aud instrument seller, who get pianofortes made by inferior 
workmen, and put their own names on the instruments, just as they place 
their names on the flute or pitchpipe they sell, knowing as much about 
the construction of them as the grocer does of the process of making the 
sugar he recommends, | will now say a word on these low-priced 
pianofortes, which, like all cheap articles, are much the dearest in the 
end. A few have come under my notice lately; one had the name ofa 
professor as the maker; the case was rosewood, and it looked a handsome 
piece of furniture, but, unfortunately, something had given way inside, 
and the instrument if tuned in the morning would be out of tune in the 
evening. Another had a nice logking exterior, but with a touch more 
fit for the fingers of a Hercules than those of a lady. A third which had 
been used only three months | found dumb on several of the notes. I 
might/mention a great many cases wherein the pianofortes purchased of 
inferior makers have cost more for repairs than would have bought a good 
instrument of Messrs. Broadwood’s. We do not find any professor in 
town using these cheap pianofortes, nor any of the country professors of 
any respectability recommending them. But it is a class who area 
disgrace to the society to which they wish to claim relationship. 1 only 
wish a more particular exposure was made of such individuals, and the 
matter ought not to be allowed to rest. if necessary I will publish the 
names of the parties lending their names to these proceedings.—I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Forts. 


London, November 2, 1848. 





AMATEUR CONCERTS. 
(To the Rditor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Wortp,—It has long been matter of surprise to me that, while 
you give your readers full accounts of amateur concerts that take plece 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, you very seldom notice those that 
occur in the metropolis, many of which are well worth attention— 
more especially for the opportunities they afford the professional 
aspirant to acquire that confidence in appearing before an audience, 
without which the greatest talent must be of little avail. In the hope 
that I may induce you to turn your attention to some of these, I for- 
ward a brief sketch of one that was given by the Music Class, at the 
City of London Literary and Scientific Institution, Aldersgate Street, on 
Friday evening last. First, then, there was a good band of about 
twenty-two performers, principally amateurs, led by your old acquain- 
tance, Charles Patey, which performed Mozart’s Symphony in D, No. 4, 
and the overtures to Cenerentola and Der Freischu‘z, very creditably. 
Mr. Patey played a violin solo, an air and variations by De Beriot, with 
much ability, and was greatly applauded. Mr. Key’s clarionet solo, an 
air with variations by Barr, was also well played. His tone is excellent, 
and his execution neat, and (with the exception of a trick of giving an 
appogiatura at the commencement of most passages) displayed con- 
siderable talent. Several vocalists unknown to fame also appeared here, 
among the foremost of whom were Miss Ward, Miss Owen, and Mr. A. 
Walworth, all three pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. Miss Ward 
has a soprano voice of much sweetness, but of no great power; what 
she had to do was done well, and, making some allowance for a little 
nervousness, gave great promise of future excellence. Miss Owen has a 
mezzo soprano voice of very rich and mellow quality; her singing gives 
evidence of careful instruction, and she will be found an acquisition in 
the concert room. The duet sung by her with Miss Ward, “Tell me 
where do fairies dwell’’ by S. Glover, received a well-merited encore. 
The gentleman, Mr. A. Walworth, is a baritone, and displayed consider- 
able ability in singing a song by Alexander Lee, and Phillips’ song, “ The 
best of all good company.” The trio, “Turn on old Time,” from 
Wallace’s opera Maritana was beautifully sung by them, and deservedly 
applauded. A Miss S. Harris also sung; she appears quite a novice, 
and I scarcely feel competent to give a opinion on her performance 
until I have another opportunity of hearing her. Miss Lucy Rafter, a 
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younger sister of Mr. Rafter, the well-known tenor, sung Arne’s song, 
“* Where the bee sucks,” with mrch taste, but the grand scena from Der 
Freischutz, ‘ Softly sighs,’ adapied to new words, seemed much above 
her capability at present ; but with careful study she will shortly take a 
good position as a vocalist. What Mrs. Temple could be thinking of 
when she attempted Haydn’s beautiful aria ‘‘ With verdure clad,” I am 
quite at a loss to conjecture. Sheclearly does not feel or understand it: 
every one of the beautiful phrases was marred by unmeaning pauses and 
an ad libitum style of singing, which so disguised it that it was scarcely 
possible to recognise it. Her other song, “ Ellen Mavourneen,” we did 
not stay to hear. Mr. Montague gave “the Death of Nelson” with much 
effect. He has a tenor voice of great sweetness and considerable com- 
pass, and narrowly escaped an encore, He is likely hereafter to attain 
considerable excel!ence, and a further acquaintance with his singing will 
no doubt confirm the favourable impression he has already made. 
Should these hurried remarks meet with a favourable reception from 
you I may be tempted to trouble you with notices of other parties of 
amateurs. I remain, dear World, your old Subscriber BY. 


November 1, 1848. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Briguton.—Herr Goffrie’s concert came off at the Town Hall on 
Wednesday. The vocalists who call for notice were Miss Wallace and 
Miss Kell. Miss Wallace sang a scena of Mercadante’s ‘‘ Scenes that are 
brightest,” a song, with French horn accompaniment by Mr. Jarrett, 
and took part in the “Fairy wand” duet. Miss Wallace’s style shews 
much cultivation. She was encored in both the songs, Miss Kellis a 
pupil, and still requires to undergo the severest study. She sang, “In 
that devotion which we breathe,” from Matilda of Hungary, and Doni. 
retti’s L’amor suo. The debutante was most kindly received. Of the 
instrumentalists, Madame Goffrie claims the first mention. She appeared 
on the platform five times, and executed various kinds of music with 
telling effect. There were several concerted pieces for two violins, tenor, 
and violoncello, interspersed through the concert, which were very cle- 
verly performed.—Brighton Guardian. 


Batu.—The first concert for this season of the Harmonic Society 
took place, on Friday evening last, at the Assembly-rooms, under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Bianchi Taylor. The Most Noble the 
Marquis Thormond presided. The room was crowded, even a portion ot 
the “ bar’’ being fitted up with seats, and many of the company seated in 
the gallery and orchestra—the number being few short of six hundred. 
The performance commenced with the new national hymn (by Wallace), 
“* Queen Victoria God protect.” The performance, generally, was highly 
satisfactory. A very young debutante, Miss Stockman, a soprano, 
acquitted herself a merveille, and, judging from the specimen of this 
evening, we think will take a prominent position in the profession. Miss 
Hobbs also deserves favourable mention, and evidently has not been idle 
during the vacation. The septette, ‘“ Hope a distant joy disclosing” 
(Storace), principally sung by amateurs (well known to fame), was ad- 
mirably done, as was also the madrigal, ‘‘ Lady, see on every side” (1570). 
But the gem of this act was Rossini’s (La Carita) soloand chorus. The 
second act commenced with the overture tu Der Freyschutz, exceedingly 
well played, followed by a selection from that opera, in which Mr, Bianchi 
Taylor, in “‘ Why, good people,” obtained an encore. The finale, 
from Boieldieu’s John of Paris, a pleasing and clever morceau, was also 
complimented by an encore. Though last, not least of the attractions of 
this concert was the debut of M. Roeckel, who, by his brilliant per- 
formance on the pianoforte, proved himself justly entitled to be the 
successor of the late gifted Henry Field. His solo, in the second act, 
elicited an unanimous encore. Mr. Walter Gibbs presided at the piano 
in a very able manner.—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
PHILHARMONIC.—The concerts, next season, will take place 
as follows:—March 12, 26; April 16, 30; May 14, 28; 
June 11 and 25. Messrs. Benedict, E. Schultz, Crivelli, and 


Dr. T. A. Walmisley have been elected members; and Messrs. 
Lindsay Sloper, E. C. Horsley, and Ferrari, associates. 


Rovat Acapemy or Music.—Full rehearsals are to take 
place, weekly, at the Academy, by an orchestra, to be led by 
Blagrove, for the purpose of affording the students an oppor- 
tunity of practising. M. Sainton will lead the public concerts, 
as usual, next season. | 





Sacrep Harmonic Socigty.—Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” is 
to be repeated at Exeter-hall, under the direction of M. Costa, 
on Friday next. 


Jenny Linp and party, after ashort rest in London, have 
again set out on a fresh tour in the provinces, The party 
includes Balfe, Belletti, F. Lablache, and the principal of Mr. 
Lumley’s orchestra, as before. Southampton and Bath were 
first to be visited. We shall doubtless be further informed by 
our local correspondents. 


Mr. Lazarus.—This admirable player has been appointed 
professor of the clarionet at the Royal Academy of Music. A 
class for this important orchestral instrument has long been 
wanted at this institution, and it is unnecessary to say that a 
more competent teacher than Mr. Lazarus could not possibly 
have been placed at the head of it. His appointment will 
give unanimous satisfaction. 


Tue Queen’ Orcan at Bricuton.—This munificent gift 
of her Majesty to the town of Brighton is now placed in the 
Assembly-room in the Town-hall, and has been tuned and 
put into complete order by the builder, Mr, Lincoln. There 
are three sets of keys, connected with twenty-three stops. 
Some of the wooden pipes are large enough for a man to pass 
up them,”others not larger than a lady's finger; the smallest 
metal pipe is as small as a wheat straw; others of all sizes 
and lengths, till they become eight ortwelve inches in diameter. 
The instrument will be used for the first time for a concert in 
aid of the Brighton Dispensary. 


Mr. Josuua Done.—This gentleman, known as the author 
of a volume of Psalmody, and also of a clever work on the 
tuning and temperature of the Piano-forte; but better known 
as the perambulating tourist and musician, died at Lynn on 
Thursday, the 2d inst., in an obscure lodging, being indebted to 
the wife of a resident professor of music for such comforts and 
attendances as suffering humanity dictates under such circum- 
stances, until his friends and relations could be sought out, and 
brought to attend his last moments and funeral obsequies. 


Mapame Dutcxen (with Messrs. Willy, Hausmann, and 
John Parry), has given concerts, during the week, at Bridge- 
north, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Hereford, &c. Mr. John Parry 
sung on Saturday evening, at the Mechanic’s Institute, 
Manchester, to a crowded audience. His songs of * Out of 
Town,” and “Our Native Land,” were encored. 


Jenny Linp not at Baistor.—Although it was announced 
in the local papers that Jenny Lind would appear at the 
Bristol Theatre, on Monday evening, in Sonnambula ; and a 
letter from Mr, Knowles to Mr. Chute, the manager, stated 
that the last dramatic performance by the Nightingale, for the 
present, would be the one announced to take place at Bristol, 
she was non est inventus, to the dreadful disappointment of 
those who had secured places, &c. Mdlle, Lind had found 
herself too much fatigued to undertake tlhe journey, after per- 
forming at Brighton during the week. Concerts will be given 
at various places in the provinces, under the direction of 
Mr. Balfe, at which Jenny Lind and two or three other 
vocalists will sing, but no band: 


Macreapy 1n America.—We witnessed last evening, with 
great pleasure, a repetition of Mr. Macready’s Hamlet. We 
have no occasion to qualify, in the slightest degree, the high 
praise we have before bestowed upon the impersonation. The 
actor masters the grand difficulty—which very few are able to 
master—of preserving a nice yet palpable distinction between 





the madness Hamlet is forced to simulate for the purposes of 
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his great revenge, and the real frenzy to which he is wrought 
up By the melancholy tendency of his own mind, the visits of 
his father’s ghost, and the fearful disclosures which “‘ harrow 
up his soul.” In Mr. Macready’s delineation there is no 
confusion of the real with the feigned—no slip-shod reading 
to perplex the sense, and, we must in justice add, none of 
that clap-trap extravagance that has been charged upon him 
in the part. If we were to take exception at all, it would+e 
to an over precision, although such an exception might be 
unjust; as in Hamlet, more than in any one of Shakspere’s 
characters, precision is most absolutely essential, as it is the 
one in which, least of all, an intelligent audience can tolerate 
that roughness and unevenness which may be easily over- 
looked in characters requiring a lower standard of art for 
their delineation. We cannot attempt to instance any portions 
of the part evincing more especial merit than the others. The 
death-scene, as are all Mr. Macready’s death-scenes, was 
strikingly impressive and beautiful—New York Herald, 
October 22, 


Jenny Linp.—The ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale,” according to 
the eloquent and veracious Cork Examiner, is ‘a near relation 
to the Archbishop of Dublin. We should like to see the 
genealogy of each of the illustrious personages traced down 
to the point whence dates the beginning of their family 
relationship. Is Jenny of Irish origin, or is the Archbishop 
of Swedish? Were Jenny’s ancestors Dublin settlers, or 
were the progenitors of the Primate of Hibernia colonists at 
Stockholm ? Doubtless the Cork Examiner has the where- 
withal to give a satisfactory answer to each and every of these 
questions. We shall look out for it. 


Rossint 1n 1847.—In passing to the picture gallery (at 
Bologna) we met Rossini, who resides here. I should not 
have known him, though he looked as fresh and as well as 
when I saw him in England; for he wears a wig, which dis- 
figures every man, but in him utterly destroys that romantic 
air which belongs to this extraordinary genius. I was 
solicitous to know why he had not published his monody 
upon the death of Lord Byron, which he had shown me in 
London, in 1824. It was a most elaborate score of twenty- 
eight different parts. I heard it rehearsed, and thought it 
worthy of him. Unfortunately, he had forgotten every word 
of English, and, as I could not speak Italian, my curiosity 
remained ungratified. Jt appears to me extraordinary that 
such a genius in the art can contentedly live in this city, so 
incapable as it must be of appreciating his wonderful powers. 
Born at Pesaro, he began his studies here, and it is said that 
he is attached to the school where he received his first lessons 
under Mattei. Now he courts ease and economy, and perhaps 
there is not a city in Italy where you may live so cheaply as 
in Bologna, The citizens have built him a noble mansion, 
adorned on the outside with musical devices in honour of his 
unrivalled talents. But, from some cause or other, he declines 
living in it, and lets it to others. Passionately attached to his 
art, as he is well known to be, it is lamented that an in- 
disposition to exertion should prevent him from pursuing with 
more vigour a science, which, above all others, has given the 
world unspeakable pleasure.—Gardiner’s Sights in Italy. 


Hamtet’s Garpen.—In Hamlet's garden, about a mile 
from the castle, across a dreary common, the willow-sheltered 
tomb. is still to be seen, where, it is said, sleeps that spirit 
“the potent poison quite” o’ercrew. A house stands tenant- 
less, in the centre of this garden, protected at the back from 
the north wind by a bank, on which springs here and there 
flowers and weeds entwined; while its front, turned to the 





south’s warm breath, is enlivened by a few statues, round the 
pedestals of which creep the vine and honeysuckle. Though 
the footfall of time is scarcely heard on the soft moss,.which 
oozes in patches from the broad terrace where princes trod, 
the hand of desolation seemed to be busy here; and as I 
looked around me, and observed how each relic of antiquity 
was crumbling into dust, the oblivion of everything connected 
with man, except the monuments of his intellect, crawled 
coldly, like a slug, over my senses, and apart from all visible 
objects, I felt, and saw with the mind’s eye, the immortality 
of poetry only in_ the air.—Ross’s Yacht Voyage to Norway, 
Denmark, &c. 


Worcester Musicat Festivat.—The pecuniary affairs 
of the late festival have just been wound up, and are of a sa- 
tisfactory nature. It is understood that the sale of tickets at 
these festivals never defrays the expenses incurred, the money 
received at the cathedral doors not being called upon for any 
share therein, but being devoted exclusively to the charity for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of the clergy of the three 
dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Glocester. The deficiency, 
therefore, is made up by the stewards, and a guarantee fund 
raised by the tradesmen of the city in which the festival is 
held and others. Of late years this guarantee fund has been 
introduced for the purpose of relieving the stewards of their 
pecuniary responsibility. In 1842, at Worcester, the liability 
of the stewards (thirteen) was limited to £50 each; in 1845 
the stewards were sixteen in number, and their liability was 
limited to £40 each ; in the present year there were twelve 
stewards, and their lability was also £40 each. The follow- 
ing table shows the receipts, expenditure, and deficiency at the 
last three Worcester festivals :— 











| DATE. RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE, DEFICIENCY. 
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The following shows the manner in which the deficiency was 
made up in the above years :— 
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DATE. | STEWARDS, GUARANTEE. TOTAL. 
y eer eer @ & 1% 4 LZ a & 
Ser 850 0 0 366 0 1216 9 @ 
en enedee 640 0 0 2332. 7. 0 892 7 0 
1848 ......) 480 0 O | 113 16 6 | 59316 6 


The committee and stewards, therefore, congratulate them- 
selves that, notwithstanding the absence of Jenny Lind, the 
meeting was a most successful one, the receipts for the charity 
exceeding those of late years. There is no fear that in Wor- 
cester these triennial meetings will not continue to be unsup- 
ported. 





A MELANCHOLY FANCY. 
By Dr. SrnpRogs. 


Canst lead me toa plot of ground 
Whose face the sun did never mask in green, 
Or never step of human foot was seen ; 
Where the shrill lark. never called up the morn ; 
Where night’s sweet pearls of dew were never worn ; 
Where never beasts, but toads and adders, fed ; 
Where day’s white silver beams were never spread ; 
Where never Satyr danced the grassy ring ; 
Where nought but serpents hiss and screech-owls sing ? 
O! could’st thou bring me thither, 
Where grief and I might live and die together ! 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


On FRIDAY, November 17, will be repeated MENDELSsORN’s Oratorio, 


ELIJAH 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS :— 
Miss BI R CH, 
Miss A WiIULLtAM S&S, 
Miss DOL B Y, 
Miss DUVAL, 
ir -o—o—x—BY; 
Mr. BOD DA, 
AND 
Mr. H. PHILLIP &. 
The Orchestra will consist of above 600 Performers. 
Conductor, - - - - °° = Mr. COSTA. 


Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 5s. each. May be had of the ae 
Music-sellers, at the Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter. Hall, or. of 
Mr. Bow.ey, 53, Charing Cross. : 

The Subscription is One Guinea, or, for Reserved Seats, Two Guineas per 
annum. The average number of Subscription Concerts the past four 
years will be found to be Eleven. Subscgiptions paid before the above Concert 
will entitle to admission on that date. 


THOMAS BREWER; Hom See. 
Mr. HOWARD GLOVER 


Has the honor to announce that he will give a 


ERAND CONCERT, 


AT THE 
QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 


On MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4ru; 


On which occasion a SELECTION oF Music will be performed by the 


Pupils of the New Musical and Dramatic 'Academy, in 
Soho Square. 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 








Mr. 




























EXETER HALL. 


WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 


The DIRECTORS of the LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS beg 
leave to announce that the FIRST of a Series of FIFTEEN CONCERTS, 
to be held on consecutive WEDNESDAY EvENINGS, will take place in the 
Large Hall, Exeter Hall, on WEDNESDAY, November 22nd, for which 
series, engagements are concluded with the most eminent’ Artistes, Vocal 
and Instrumental. 

A Prospectus, giving a detailed account of the Plan of the Concerts—the 
Artistes engaged—Terms of Subscription for the Series—Prices of Admission 
for Single Concerts, together with the Programme, and Tickets for the first 
Concert, and Subscribers’ Tickets for the Season (which are: transferable) — 
will be ready on and after MonDAy, November 13th, and may be had of all 
Music-sellers and Librarians; and of Mr. STAMMERS, Managing Director, 
4, Exeter Hall. 





“NASSAU STEAM PRESS? 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHY, 
With Works for Private Circulation, Insurance and. Railway Companies, 
Law Cases, Leases, Magazines, Newspapers, Catalogues, Pamphlets on 
Agricultural and other subjects, are neatly, expeditiously, and economically 
executed, with an extensive variety of new and elegant types, by the facility 
of Steam Machines and Presses, by 


W. S. JOHNSON, 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER OF THE 


AGRICULTURIST MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
60, St. MARTIN’s LANE, CH#AkKING Cross. 


Orders received by Post are executed and forwarded the same day by Goods, 
or, Mail Train, 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


_— 


M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERIES- OF CONCERTS: 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN AND THE ARM 
QUADRILLE 
EVERY NICHT. 








M. Joutren has the honor to announce that the NATIONAL ANTHEM and’ 
the British ARMY QUADRILLE being nightly received with the most enthus 
siastic acclamations, they will be repeated 10-MORROW (MONDAY), and 
every evening this week, performed by the Grand Combination of the 
Concert Band ;— 

The Band of Her Majesty’s 1st Life Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. Waddell; - 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards Blue, under 
the direction of Mr. Tutton; 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. Schott; 


AND 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. Godfrey. 





MONS. VIVIER- 


M. Vivier, the celebrated Performer on the French Horn, will make his 
First Appearance TO-MORROW (MONDAY). 

‘The Programme is varied every night, and always embraces'a Symphony 
and Overture, Two Instrumental Solos, Two Songs by Miss MIRAN, with 
the New Polkas, Waltzes, &c., &c. 

The Grand Fantasia of the HUGUENOTS will be played on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

Doors open at Seven. The Concerts commence at Eight. 




















JUST PUBLISHED, 


THREE NEW SACRED SONGS, 
“RACHEL,” . - - Price ls. 6d. 
“THERE IS A CALM FOR THOSE WHO WEEP,” @s, 
“THERE IS A LAND OF PURE D&LIGAT,” 

By Mrs. MILLARD, &@s. 

Published and Sold by R. ANDREWS, 4, Palatine Buildings, Manchester. 
















JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE CORAL WALTZES, 
(Wit: Elegant Title,) 
SOLO, 3s. DUET, 4s. 


BY Cc. MILSOM, JUN, 
Author of the celebrated Beaurort and GENOA Po.gas. 







Also just. Published, 
THES PISA POLKA, 
By E. H: B., 
(With Tide, Lithographed by BranpDanp,) 2s..6d. 
Bath: C. MILSOM and SON; London: R. ADDISON and CO, 
and all Music Sellers, 
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